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Vs. 83. ''<TT7J0«r<ri: plural, because there are two 
sides to the body". The word is plural, in general, 
when the idea of body is ignored and it refers to 
the mind; it is then equivalent to <pp«rl whose num- 
ber it takes. Thus all connection with "two sides" 
is gone. 

Vs. 88. " SfpKo/Uvoio : found only here in this 
sense". Look at Od. 16. 439. 

Vs. 98. "irplv. in Homer regularly takes the aorist 
infinitive, with three exceptions". Inexact, since 
it is also used with the finite moods, as well as the 
infinitive. 

Lack of space compels me to omit other points 
in the first' one hundred verses where I prefer 
a different interpretation. The looseness of the 
notes does not show itself in the vocabulary, which 
often supplies the needed correction for the anno- 
tation. The part called Dialect of Homer shares 
the weakness of the notes rather than the strength 
of the vocabulary. I select this one example, Dialect 
203, C: "dpi is always future". This word is not 
future in comparisons and general expressions. The 
"always" of the Dialect is properly changed to "of- 
ten" in the vocabulary. The theory, advanced with- 
out qualification on page 2 of the Dialect, that the 
hexameter is due to the union of two dactylic 
tripodies into one verse, was much questioned be- 
fore this book was written, but now seems fully 
discredited by the investigations of Sommer, 
Schroeder, and Drewitt. 

A discussion of the text will follow in a subse- 
quent number of The Classical Weekly. 

Northwestern University JOHN A. ScOTT 



A First Latin Book. By Clifford H. Moore. New 
York: D. C. Appleton & Co. (1903). The 
Twentieth Century Text Book Series. Pp. xii 
+ 298. 
The Elements of Latin. By Clifford H. Moore and 
John J. Schlicher. New York: D. C. Appleton 
& Co. (1906). The Twentieth Century Text 
Book Series. Pp. xii + 284. 
Professor Moore's First Latin Book makes a 
notable addition to the number of such books already 
on the market. Its method and scope, indeed, are 
in some respects unique. The author evidently has 
little sympathy with the modern tendency of making 
the subject too easy and the gap too great between 
the first year Latin and the second year readings 
in Caesar and Nepos. This standard of thorough- 
ness, therefore, makes the book better adapted to 
the use of students of maturer age than to very 
young beginners. 

The order of the presentation of the lessons is 
on the whole admirable. The author has steered a 
middle course between the overcrowding of forms 
and principles and the too fragmentary and scatter- 



ed arrangement of the same. A particular feature 
is the introduction of the subjunctive mode as early 
as the Twenty-ninth Lesson. In the treatment of 
this mode, also, we find a departure from the gen- 
eral custom in such books in the introduction of 
the independent uses before the more commonly em- 
ployed dependent constructions. This early presenta- 
tion of the subjunctive uses affords ample oppor- 
tunity for their thorough mastery before the com- 
pletion of the book. The principles of indirect dis- 
course are introduced in the Forty-first Lesson, and 
their explanation in connection with that of the 
subject and object infinitive makes a very clear ex- 
position of this difficult construction. This early 
treatment of these two stumbling blocks in the be- 
ginner's progress and their frequent repetition 
throughout the remainder of the book are a strong 
recommendation to those teachers who, on taking 
up second year reading, find a general misunder- 
standing or ignorance of these important matters. 

In the exposition of other syntactical matters, 
stress is laid on the points common both to Latin 
and English, and all the ordinary constructions are 
gradually developed and fully illustrated. 

The division of the i-stems of the third declension 
into regular and mixed classes, while scientifically 
accurate, may tend to cause a needless confusion 
in the mind of the beginner in a matter which is 
already confusing enough. 

The vocabulary contains about eight hundred and 
fifty words of common occurrence in Caesar and 
Nepos. Each word, moreover, is used, during the 
course of the lesson, at least eight times, thus en- 
suring an opportunity for frequent repetition. 

The exercises from Latin into English and vice 
versa are very full, each set averaging eight to ten 
sentences. Easy connected readings in Latin, drawn 
largely from Livy, Florus, Eutropius, Viri Romae 
and other sources, are introduced as early as the 
eighth lesson and gradually increase in difficulty 
with the student's growing ability to read. At the 
end of the hook are appended the chapters 011 
Caesar's Invasion of Britain, thus affording some 
actual reading of one of the most interesting ep- 
isodes of the Commentaries before undertaking the 
work of the second year. 

Another feature which will appeal to many teach- 
ers is the practice of making frequent references to 
the leading school grammars. 

The type and appearance of the book are ex- 
cellent and in general uniformity with the other text 
books of the Twentieth Century Series. 

The Elements of Latin is in no respect a revision 
or rehash of Professor Moore's First Latin Book. 
In several points, indeed, it differs radically both 
in form and purpose from the previous work. It 
is intended for a younger class of students than the 
First Latin Book, and, while no attempt has been 
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made to make the book too easy, yet its compass 
has been considerably decreased. It contains, how- 
ever, matter sufficient for the work of one school 
year and should not be completed, under ordinary 
circumstances, before the expiration of thai time. 

Scattered throughout the book at frequent inter- 
vals are six general review exercises, which sum 
up concisely the different matters treated and present 
a bird's-eye view of the forms, constructions and 
idioms which the student has already mastered. 

Special stress is laid on irregular forms and 
words. They appear, however, individually in the 
different vocabularies and later on are finally grouped 
in lessons which are given up solely to their pre- 
sentation. 

Another quite unique feature of this book is the 
importance given to common phrases and idiomatic 
expressions. By frequent cross-references and re- 
view summaries these matters are kept constantly 
before the student's mind. 

All the ordinary constructions are developed natur- 
ally, although many uses which are closely allied 
to English are frequently introduced without com- 
ment before they are presented in their regular syn- 
tactical order. 

The exercises from Latin into English and from 
English into Latin in this book are entirely new. 
They are full and consist invariably of complete 
sentences. Unlike the First Latin Book, however, 
supplementary connected readings in Latin are not 
introduced until the Fiftieth Lesson. This lack of 
supplementary reading, nevertheless, is practically 
compensated for by the fact that many of the Latin 
exercises consist of regularly connected sentences in 
which the student receives constant drill in all kinds 
of connecting forms. 

To each lesson after the fiftieth a supplementary 
reading exercise is appended. These exercises, how- 
ever, are so arranged that they contain no construc- 
tion not previously studied, and in their vocabulary 
the number of new words is reduced to a minimum. 

At the end of the book are found two long se- 
lections for reading, of which the first is based on 
the story of Androclus and the Lion in Aulus Gellius, 
and the second is adapted to the beginner's r.eeds 
from Ritchie's The Argonauts. 

In general, then, the Elements of Latin, with its 
small compass and full grammatical expositions and 
illustrations and with its simplified vocabulary, 
idioms and constructions, is well adapted to the use 
of that class of students for whom it is intended. 
Charles C. Delano, Jr. 

Brooklyn Latin School, Brooklyn 



H. S. Scribner, of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Professor Scribner presented a very scholarly paper 
on The Position of Women in Ancient Greece and 
Rome. This paper showed a wide acquaintance with 
the women of classical literature and gave a very 
interesting interpretation of the social problems in 
the light of the present century. 

Every reader of The Classical Weekly would 
appreciate this paper. Perhaps Professor Scribner 
will allow it to be published. This paper was made 
the subject of an interesting discussion. 

The Association voted to have a Round Table at 
its meeting January 23, 1909. 

The January meeting proved to be more than the 
most hopeful member had anticipated. 

A class-room scene was presented in which Pro- 
fessor H. L. Smith, principal of Alleghany High 
School, spoke on Declensions and Conjugations ; 
Professor J. B. Hench, of Shadyside Academy, on 
Vocabularies and Translations; Miss D. E. Lovejoy, 
of Pennsylvania College for Women, on Syntax. 

Such thoughts as these were presented : 

If the Latin language seems dead to a student it 
is because a live teacher has not animated the de- 
clensions and conjugations. The English language 
is inflected as much as the Latin, only its forms have 
somewhat disappeared. 

Too many students give one word the same trans- 
lation everywhere they meet it. 

The vocabularies prepared by Professor Lodge and 
Mr. Browne were made the subject of much discus- 
sion. 

In the matter of syntax definite words should be 
designed for special study. 

Everyone present took part in the discussion. 

Dr. John B. Kelso, of Grove City College, will 
deliver a lecture on The Greek Theater on Feb- 
ruary 20th. 

Then at the next regular meeting the Association 
will read the Agamemnon of Aeschylus in the 
original. 

Definite assignments have been made to make the 
interpretation and enjoyment of the play as real as 
possible. N. Anna Petty, Sec. 

Carnegie, Pa., February 6, 1909. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PITTSBURGH 1 

The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vi- 
cinity was addressed December 12, 1908, by Professor 

1 By an unfortunate oversight the pablication of this notice has been 
much delayed. C. K. 



I send you a few 'modern versions' that my 
pupils have recently offered me. 

At reliqua multitude/ puerorum mulierumque; 
'but the remaining crowd of boys and mules'- (how 
I have escaped this for twenty-five years I do not 
know) ; supplex tua numina posco, 'as a supple- 
ment I ask thy assistance' ; et alas exuit et gressu, 
'and he took off his wings and shoes'. 

Some yeats ago a pupil translated unicus anser 
erat by 'the answer was unique'. 

J. B. Hench 

Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh 



